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INDIAN HISTORY. 


[FROM THE PEMBERTON MANUSCRIPTS. | 
Taken by Charles Thomson, Secretary for ‘Teedyuscung. 
[Continued from page 116.] 


On Saturday, April 29th, 1758, Teedyuscung, with 
Tepiscahung, came to town, and his interpreter being 
sent for and come—on Tuesday, May 2d, he sent to let 
the Governor know he would be willing to speak with 
him. Twelve o’clock was appointed. At which time 
Teedyuscung, with Tepiscahung, and Isaac Still, his 
interpreter, and Charles Thomson, went to the Govern- 
or’s. Where were met to receive him— 


The Governor, Robert Strettel, Joseph Turner, Richard 
Peters, Thomas Cadwalader, Lynford Lardner, and 
Conrad Weiser, Esquires. 


Teedyuscung, addressing the Governor, told him that 
he had nothing new to say,that he came only to put the 
Governor in mind of some things that were to be done, 
and which had already been agreed upon. 

He then told him that his business was about the set- 
tlement at Wyoming. The Indians, he said, expected 
it should be done; and if it was neglected, they would 
blame him (Teedyuscung), he therefore earnestly press- 
ed the Governor, immediately to send up some person 
to finish the buildings; for as the summer was coming 
on, and the time of planting would soon be over, no 
time was to be lost. 

To this the Governor replied, that he would imme- 
diately take into consideration what Teedyuscung had 
said. But as there was an expedition going forward, 
and the General was in town, it would be necessary to 
consult him upon it. Besides, it would be proper to lay 
the matter before the Assembly, who were now sitting; 
that this should be done instantly, and as soon as he was 
ready to return an answer he would let Teedyuscung 
know. 

The Governor further informed Teedyuscung, that,he 
was at New Castle, the last time Teedyuscung was in 
town; that there he heard of fresh murders cemmitted 
on our frontiers, particularly in Berks county; he there- 
fore desired to know, whether Teedyuscung could in- 
form him what Indians they were that committed those 
murders, or whether he had heard any thing of them. 

To which teedyuscung answered, that he knew no 
more who had committed those murders than the Go- 
vernor—that he was very much surprized at their being 


| sure of this. C. Weiser replied, that it was certain they 
| came over the Susquehannah, 

The Governor then asked Teedyuscung, how long 
time it would take to finish the buildings at Wyoming. 

That, Teedyuscung said, would depend upon the 
number of hands. Suppose, said the Governor, the 
same number as went before, which was about 150. 

| With that number, replied Teedyuscung, every thing 
may be finished in about twenty days. 

Teedyuscung farther informed the Governor, that he 
had one thing more to say: He had before requested to 

} have two Ministers, two School-masters, and two Coun- 
| sellors, but bad not yet received an answer. 

The Governor replied, that he should have his re- 
quest; that it was provided for by an act of Assembly, 
and that the man should be sent up when the place was 
ready. 


Wednesday, May 3d, 1758. Mr. Peters sent for Tee- 
dyuscung, desiring to have some conversation with him 
before he went to the Governor’s. 


At the meeting were present— 

Richard Peters, William Logan, Conrad Weiser, Esq’rs; 
Teedyuscung, Tepiscaliung; Isaac Still, Interpreter; 
Charles Thomson, William Edmunds. 


Mr. Peters began the conversation, by letting Tee- 
dyuscung know he had been informed by William Ed- 
munds, that he (Teedyuscung) wanted several things; 
he therefore desired to know from himself what they 
were. That the reason of his sending for him, and ask- 
ing, was in order to save time; for as soon as he knew 
what Teedyuscung wanted, he would acquaint the Go- 
vernor, and then the Governor would be able to give a 
full answer at once. 

Hereupon Teedyuscung replied, that he wanted some 
houses built. Béing asked how many—he said, at first 
he thought of forty, but now would be content with 
twenty. 

Next he wanted some land ploughed and fenced in— 
a few cows—a saw-mill built—and some apple trees 
moved, (Mr. Spanenburg having promised him an hun- 
dred)—and lastly, his horse changed, and a horse for 
his wite. This, he said, was all he at present wanted. 

Being told, that if he had any thing further to ask, 
now was the time. He further said—he had lost two 
horses at Easton, at the last Treaty, which he was pro- 
mised should be made good to him, but he had not yet 
|got them. ‘These he will now want to carry up his 





done. That the Indians on Allegheny had sent him a | family to Wyoming. He should likewise want a wagon, 
Belt, to assure him that all the Indians, from Sun-rise to | to carry his goods from Bethlehem to Fort Allen; and 
Sun-set, were willing to be Friends, and join the Eng- | requested for himself, a rifle gun and some powder and 


lish—that he could not account for this last mischief; 
but that he had sent his two sons to Allegheny, to in- 
quire into the cause of it, as he had more fully informed 
the Governor by a letter he had sent him down from 
Bethlehem, which he hoped the Governor had received. 

The Governor told him he had received the letter, 
and desired to know how soon he expected his sons 
would return; he said, he thought in less than fifty days. 

The Governor, turning to Conrad Weiser, asked him 
if he knew where the Indians, that did the mischief, en- 
tered the Province. Mr. Weiser replied, that they 


lead. 

Mr, Peters then asked him, how the men would be 
protected, that went to Wyoming to do what he desired. 
To which Teedyuscung replied—that he would raise 
what men he could; and while the white people were 
working, he would constantly keep scouts out to guard 
them. 

How many men have you?—At Bethlehem I have 
about twenty, and I expect more down. 

‘Teedyuscung then added: Brother—It is very likely 
if shall soon be down here again. The Cherokees, I 


had, as he thought, come down the Juniata and crossed | understand, are coming to town; and if, upon their com- 
the Susquehannah. The Governor asked him if he was ! ing, it be found necessary for me to be here, in order to 
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promote the good work, I shall come down, otherwise 
it may be a long time before I shall see my Brothers 
here again. 

How do you know the Cherokees are coming here? 

A young Cherokee last night came to town—the 
same who accompanied a man by whom J last fall sent a 
Belt to the Cherokees, with offers of friendship, and an 
invitation to come and meet me here. This young man 
informs me, that the man-who carried the Belt, with 
some Great Men are coming, that he left them at Win- 
chester ten days ago. 

Do you know, how the message you sent was re- 
ceived? 

The young man informs me, that the Cherokees ac- 
cepted the Belt,and were very glad; but the Flat Heads, 
or Catawbas, rejected it. 

How soon would you have the men go up to Wyo- 
ming to make the settlement? 

I would have them set out from hence four days after 
I leave the town—so that they may be there in two 
weeks from this time, 

One thing more I have to say. There is a horse, 
which belonged to my son Jacob, which Vernon has 
got—I want an order upon Vernon to deliver him up. 


On Friday, May 5th, 1758—The Governor sent to let 
Teedyuscung know he was ready to give him an an- 
swer, and desired he would come to his house. Tee- 
dyuscung accordingly went; and being come,was shewn 
into a side room, where Conrad Weiser soon after came 
to him, and told the Governor was busy, and besides 
waited for some of his Council before he could speak 
to him; that, in the meanwhile, he was desired by his 
honour to read to Teedyuscung a paragraph of a letter, 
which his honour had" received from Captain Wether- 
holts, who is stationed about Allamingle; that it was only 
read for Teedyuscung to considér and think of it. 

The purport of what he read was, that Captain Weth- 
erholts haa sent an escort, with some provisions, up to 
Fort Allen, that as the escort returned, on Saturday last, 
two of the men who were half a mile behind the rest, 
were fired at by some Indians; but neither killed nor 
wounded. 

Teedyuscung, pausing a little, said—he thought it a 
very unlikely story; for how could two men, so far from | 
the rest of the company, escape from a party of Indians | 
that way-laid them, and intended them a mischief, at 
least without being wounded. He, therefore, thought 
it a false report, 

Conrad Weiser said, for his own part, he was quite of | 
the same opinion; and, to speak plainly, he did not be- | 
lieve there was any truth in it. Then turning to Wil- | 
liam Edmunds and Charles Thomson, he said the Go- 
vernor desired this should not go out of the room, 


Soon after, the Counsellors being come, Teedyuscung | 
was invited to the Conference. At which were pre- | 
sent: 


The Honourable William Denny, Esquire; William Lo- 
gan, Richard Peters, Lynford Lardner, John Mifflin, 
Thomas Cadwalader, Esquires; Conrad Weiser, Wil- 
liam Edmunds; Teedyuscung, Tepiscahung, Isaac 
Still, Interpreter; Charles Thomson, Secretary, 


The Governor told Teedyuscung, that he had agreed 
to what Teedyuscung asked, and that every thing should 
be done agreeable to what was down in the paper; that 
John Hughes was already spoke to, and was willing to 
go to Wyoming to see the work done; and that as the 
rest, who were joined in commission with him, lived in 
the country, he would write to them this afternoon; and 
that nothing should be wanting on his part. 

The Governor told Teedyuscung, that the young man 
who was put in prison, on suspicion of killing Moses 
Tetamy’s son, had been tried, but sufficient proof not 
appearing against him, he was acquitted of the murder; 
however, as it appeared he was a wicked boy, he was 
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still confined; and he now desired to know, what Tee- 
dyuscung would have done with him? 

‘Teedyuscung said, he did not well know what should 
be done with him—as it was not fully proved that he 
killed the boy, he would not by any means say he should 
die. For it might be he was innocent, and if he should 
desire him to be put to death, though innocent, he 
would have to answer for it. 

The Governor said, ashe was a naughty, wicked boy, 
he would order/him to be sent over sea, quite away to 
some other country; if that would satisfy ‘'eedyuscung 
and Moses Tetamy. . 

Teedyuscung replied, that would be quite satisfacto- 
ry; and as it was not clearly proved that he was guilty, 
he thought it would be best only to send him away out 
of the country. 

This being thus agreed upon—the Governor said, he 
expected Teedyuscung would send some of his people 
to range on the frontiers, in ordér to keep off the ene- 
my, and give intelligence. 

To which Teedyuscung replied, that he would do as 
the Governor desired; and that he would keep scouts 
out, so that the people might follow their business and 
not be molested. 

Being asked if he had any thing farther to request of 
the Government, he said—1 have nothing farther to ask; 
but addressing the Governor,.he said: 

Brother—I would not have you discouraged in this 
good work. Let us both presson. For my own part, 
1 will never let it drop—] will do my utmost endeavour 
so that one or two men shall not break us. I would 
not have you discouraged. 1 know there are many fly- 
ing stories and bad news. I cannot- answer for all the 
Indians—You know there are many Nations joined with 
the French—There may also be some of my young men, 
some straggling few, who have bad hearts; but don’t 
let one or two break us. Now, if you desire, I will go 
myself,or send some sober Indian back, to find who has 
done the mischief; and, if you please, you may senda 
white man along with him, who may see and judge for 
himself. 

The Governor said—he took it kind, that Teedyus- 
cung proposed to go himself; and he might be assured, 
this Government would fulfil every engagement they 
had entered into, and would do every thing in the way 
they thought would be most agreeable, and most to the 
satisfaction of the Indians. 

Teedyuscung, addressing the Governor, said: 

Brother—I never begged a favour of you before; now 
I have one to ask, and beg you would grant it. I have 
seen a man, who is a strong active man—You want such 
men to go against the enemy—This man’s name is James 
Perry, I saw and spoke with him to-day. He promises 
to raise fifty men. I desire he may be made a Captain, 

The Governor said—he was sorry Teedyuscung had 
not spoke sooner; that all the Captains were already 
chosen and commissioned; but if James Perry would 
raise fifty men, and bring them to the Governor, he 
should have a lieutenancy. 


LAUSANNE. 


The first sale of lots in the town of Lausanne, which 
took place on Saturday last (15th), we learn, was well 
attended—above twenty lots were sold, at an average of 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars; on the most of 
which, buildings will be immediately erected. 

Lausanne is situated on the west branch of the Le- 
high, at the mouth of the Nesquehoning creek, a short 
distance above Mauch Chunk. The new rail-road to 
the Room Run mines, passes immediately in the rear of 
the town, and there are fine landings on the Lebigh in 
its front. Taking these circumstances into considera- 
tion, and the preparations which are making for a rail- 
road from Lausanne to the Beaver Meadows, and of a 
canal to the Susquehanna, we consider it as promising 
soon to become a flourishisg town. —Easton Whig. 
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From the Village Record. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 


Paitapecrara, Aug. 4, 1851, 
Cuantes Mixer, Esq.— . 

Dgar Sir: Having occasion to purchase Cocoons 
for the €xperiments which I have been induced to 
make during the course of the present summer, in or- 
der to collect as many useful facts as possible on this 
interesting subject, | have observed with pleasure that 
a considerable part of the cocoons brought to me for 
sale, are raised by farmers in the county which you in- 
habit; and reflecting on what might be the cause of the 
attention paid in that part of the state, to this culture, 
{ have presumed that it must be, in a great degree, ow- 
ing to your personal exertions—considering that you 
were the first, on the 29th of December, 1825, to move 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to 
take this subject into consideration. At any rate, know- 
ing the interest that you take in it, and in general, in 
every thing that may contribute to the welfare and im- 
provement of the county of Chester, already distinguish- 
ed by the public spirit of its citizens, evidenced in va- 
rious ways that cannot escape the eye of the most su- 
perficial observer, I take the liberty of addressing to 
you afew suggestions on the subject of the silk culture, 
which I hope will not be useless to your active and in- 
dustrious people. If you should be, however, of a dif- 
ferent opinion, I hope you will excuse the liberty I 
take, in consideration of my motive. 

When I said that a considerable part of the cocoons 
brought to me for sale, were from Chester county, 1 
did not mean so much to speak of the quantity, as the 
number of farmers and farmers’ wives and daughters by 
whom they are brought in small parcels, which shews 
that the public attention in that district has been partic- 
ularly directed te the silk culture. Ido uot think that, 
Philadelphia county excepted, it is so much attended 
to in any other part ofthe state. This spirit, therefore, 
requires to be kept alive and encouraged as much as 
possible. 

The first observation I think it necessary to make, is, 
that your farmers cannot expect to profit by the culti- 
vation of silk, while they only raise cocoons in the small 
quantity of ten or twelve pounds. They ought to he 
convinced that it is little more trouble to raise a larger 
than a smaller quantity. They ought to try at first 
twenty or thirty, then fifty, then a hundred, and they 


may rise afterwards to three, four or five bundred | 


pounds—nay, a thousand; which, at the price of forty 
cents a pound, which is now given for the article, will 
be a very great profit, forthe labor of six weeks upon 
a farm in every year. Experience and practice will 
make the labor easy which at first may appear difficult. 
I do not mean they should begin at once to raise large 
quantities; they should proceed gradually, but increas- 
ing every year the quantity that they make. At the 
same time, I would not prevent those who have the 
means and are possessed of an enterprising spirit, from 
forming establishments for raising cocoons on a large 
scale. The first cost of the building would not have 
to be repeated every year, and would not be more ex- 
pensive than the erecting of a moderate barn. 

I would recommend also the planting of white raul- 
berry trees. The greatest part of the cocoons I have 
purchased from Chester county, were produced by 
worms fed on the leaves of the red mulberry of this 
country. Ihave not completed my experiments to as- 
certain the relative value of the two species of trees for 
the purpose of raising silk worms, Those I have made 
have produced different results. I have reeled co- 
coons from Louisiana, produced by worms fed on the 
leaves of the wild mulberry. I found them very hard 
to reel, and the silk, when reeled, was hard to the 
touch. In other trials with other parcels, from this and 
the neighboring states, I have found no such result. I 
am strongly inclined to believe in the correctness of an 
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observation made by Mr. Tweed, of Northumberland, 
that the leaves of the forest tree, either have too much 
gum, or do not afford sufficient nourishment to the in- 
sect, and that from whatever cause, the wild mulberry 
improves by being transplanted and cultivated upon a 
farm. I would try this by all means, and also the graft- 
ing or inoculating it with the white mulberry, and at 
any rate [ would not wait for raising cocoons, until 
there be a sufficient quantity of the white mulberry 
trees in the country; | wouid endeavor to increase that 
quantity, but in the mean time I make use of our Amer- 
ican native tree. 

I have given the silk from Louisiana cocoons which 
I mentioned above, toa skilful silk throwster, lately es- 
tablished at Manayunk, to be wound and twisted by 
| machinery as is done in Europe; after which I mean to 
have it ungummed and dyed by a regular silk dyer; and 
| then, if I can find a silk stocking weaver, furnished 
with a suitable loom, which I am told 1 can find in this 
city, I shall have the silk made into stockings—by 
which mexns its quality may be fairly judged of. If 
this hard silk, as it now is, produces good soft stuff, the 
| only objection that will remain will be that of the waste 
which such silk suffers in the reeling; for [ must say 
that 15 lbs. of those cocoons only produced one pound 
seven ounces of raw silk—while 12 lbs. of other cocoons, 
: from Louisiana, but the worms of which had been 





ted on the white mulberry leaves, gave two pounds. I 
should say, however, that the first has been somewhat 
overbaked, and were two years old. 

It isnot by one or two experiments that the relative 
value of the silks of this country can be ascertained. — 
They must be repeated again and again, if we wish to 
come to certain results, 

The throwsting machine or mill thatI have spoken 
of, was made in this city, andis the first, | believe, that 

| has been seen in this state, It belongs to Mr. Joseph 
| Rippa, an enterprising manufacturer of the Northern 
| Liberties, and is worked at Manayunk, by Mr. John 
| Stratton an Englishman, who came over last year. [I 
| regret that this machine is not of sufficient power to 
| twist sewing silk; for | should have liked to shew to my 
| fellow-citizens, the difference between that article reg- 
| ularly manufactured, and that which is made in this 
| country with the common spinning whe-l. I have sent 
| some of the best of the latter to an eminent silk manu- 
|facturer at Paris; he admired the material, but could 
| not praise the work, except in consideration of the 
inadequate means employed in makingit. Thus made 
it will never be MERCHANTABLE. 
| I would wish to inform the Chester county farmers, 
| that they should not bring their cocoons to market in 
| paGes; because they get crushed and flattened, so that 
they can but with great difficulty be reeled. I would 
advise the bringing of them in boxes or barrels, or in 
casks. They need notbe stripped of their flags, 
lam, very respectfully, dear Sir, 
Your most cbedient humble serv’t, 
PETER S. DUPONCEAU. 

P.S. Asthose who bring cocoons for sale, bring 
them generally to my house or to my office, which is 
not convenient, it is well they should know, that they 
will be received at the filature, No. 148 Pine street, or 
the compting house of Mr. G. Garesché, No. 38 Chest- 
nut st. between Front and Second streets. 





REVOLUTIONARY .—1768. 

[** The instructions to the Representatives of the City 
and County of Philadelphia,” in our last, gave rise to 
the following petitions:] 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


The Petition of the Representatives of the Freemen of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly 
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| met—most humbly showeth, 


That your petitioners, with hearts deeply impressed 
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with the most perfect loyalty and affection for your ma- | this province, who ever, with the utmost cheerfulness 


jesty’s royal person and government, and gratefully | 
sensible of your benevolent intentions to promote the 

constitutional liberty and happiness of all your farthful 

subjects, however remote, beg leave to supplicate your | 
majesty to hear the complaints, and redress the griev- | 
ances of your faitlful subjects, the good people of this 
province, : | 

Our ancestors, near a century past, with a view of 
enjoying that liberty, both civil and religious, of which | 
they were in a great measure deprived in their native | 
land—to extend the empire of the British dominions; | 
to increase its commerce, and promote its wealth and 
power; before the accession of your majesty’s illustri- | 
ous house to the British throne—removed from their | 
mother country to the province of Pennsylvania, then a | 
wilderness, The disadvantages, dangers and distress, 
necessarily attendant upon this sepatation from their | 
friends, relatives, and the land of their nativity, we trust | 
must appear to your majesty’s wisdom too evident to | 
need a repetition; and yet with inexpressible labour, | 
toil and expense, and without the least assistance from | 
the mother state, they and their descendants, by their 
prudence and strict economy, have peopled, planted, 
and improved that wilderness into an extensive and 
heretofore flourishing colony, and thereby greatly added | 
“to the commerce and wealth of the nation, and to the 
power and dignity of your majesty’s empire. 

While thus contributing to the welfare of the mother | 
state, and struggling with innumerable difficulties to | 
enlarge its dominions, we most humbly conceive that | 
your majesty’s faithful subjects of this province, have by | 
no actwhatever surrendered up or forfeited those constitu- 
tional rights and liberties, which were inseparably annex- 
ed to their persons, as natural born subjects of the Brit- 
ish government; but on the contrary, that those rights 
were brought over by our ancestors to this distant lane, 
and are now vested in their descendants, as an inheritance 
the most important and valuable, on the enjoyment 
whereof their future safety and happiness essentially 
depend. 

‘hus possessed of the rights of Englishmen, derived | 
to them from the most excellent constitution, and under | 
a firm persuasion that the enjoyment and full exercise 
thereof, would be continued down to your people of this 
colony, and their latest posterity, it is with inexpressi- 
ble concern and anxiety, that we find ourselves under 
the necessity of representing to your majesty, that cer- 
tain duties and taxes, for the sole purpose of raising a 
revenue, have been imposed by Parliament on your ma- | 
jesty’s American subjects, although they have no repre- | 
sentative or voice in that most respectable and august | 
body—that this taxation, we most humbly apprehend, | 
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is destructive of those rights, and that freedom, which 
they are by birth entitled to, as men and Englishmen, 
who cannot be legally taxed, either by the principles of 
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and loyalty, have granted them; and often so liberally, 
as to exceed the abilities and circumstances of the pco- 
ple, yet labouring under a heavy load of public debt 
from that cause. ‘The granting aids to the créwn being 
the means of recommending themselves to your majes- 
ty’s paternaL.care and favour, it will be with the utmost 
distress that your faithful subjects of this colony shall 
see the Commons of Great Britain, without their con- 


| sent, disposing of their property; and thereby depriving 


them of a right, which in value and importance they 
esteem above all others, 


We most humbly beseech your majesty to be assured, 
that the people of this colony are most zealously attach- 


| ed to your royal person; and will ever be ready, on all 


future occasions, to demonstrate their duty to your go- 


| vernment, and the firmest resolution to assist, with the 


utmost of their abilities, in supporting your majesty’s 
authority, and defending your dominions. But, most 
gracious sovereign, should the Commons of Great Brit- 
ain persist in depriving us of this most invaluable privi- 
lege, it will be with the deepest affliction, that the peo- 
ple of these colonies must perceive so unfortunate a 
distinction established between your majesty’s loyal 
British and American subjects—leaving the one in the 
full possession and exercise of all those rights, which 
are necessary to the most perfect political liberty; and 
the other bereaved of that, which alone constitutes the 
great security and foundation of all their other privile- 
ges—a distinction which, we fear, cannot fail of creating 
a disunion in sentiments and affections, jealousies and 
discord between them, to the great injury of the trade 
and commerce of the Nation, and prejudice of both 
countries. 

Under the most grateful sense of your majesty’s pa- 
ternal care and regard for your people, so often mani- 
fested in the exercise of your royal authority, and firmly 
relying on your clemency and wisdom, we most humbly 
beseech your majesty,that you will be graciously pleased 
to take the premises into your royal consideration; and 
grant to the people of this province, under their present 
unhappy circumstances, such relief as to your majesty’s 
wisdom and goodness shall appear most proper. 

Signed by order of the House, 
JOSEPH GALLOWAY, Speaker. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 22, 1768. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral in Parliament assembled. 
The Petition of the Representatives of the Freemen of 


the Province of Pennsylvania, in Assembly met— 
humbly showeth, 


That your petitioners apprehend, whenever measures 
are pursued inconsistent with the principles of that free- 


/dom on which the British constitution is founded, it 





equity or the constitution, but by themselves or their | eannot be thought improper to make application for 
legal representatives; and that should this law remain | redress to your lordships, the hereditary guardians of 
unrepealed, and the Commons of Great Britain exercise | British liberty; and, therefore, they beg leave to repre- 
in future the power of granting the property of your | sent to your lordships the following aggrievance, which 
_majesty’s American subjects without their consent, and | greatly affects his majesty’s most faithful American sub- 
without having any constitutional opportunity of being | jects; and to implore your concurrence, with the other 
informed of their true circumstances and abilities to | branches of the British Legislature, in relieving them 
bear such taxations, which their situation and distance | from their present distress. 

from the mother state render impracticable, your faith- ‘That the people of this province, gratefully sensible 
ful people of those colonies will possess nothing which | of your lordships’ wisdom and justice, in the repeal of 
they can call their own—all security of property will | the late act of Parliament imposing Stamp Duties in 
be lost, America, were led to hope, that in all future time they 

This right in the people of this province, of being ex- | should enjoy the right of granting aids to the crown by 

empted from any taxations, save those imposed by their | representatives, constitutionally chosen by themselves— 
own representatives, has been recognized by long es- | that greatly disappointed in this expectation, they find 
tablished usage and custom, ever since the settlement | another act passed in the seventh year of his present 
thereof, without one precedent to the contrary, until | majesty’s reign, imposing new duties on the people of 
the passing of the late Stamp-act. Whenever your ma- | America, for the purpose of raising a revenue, equally 
jesty, or your royal predecessors, have had occasion for | subversive of this right, and tending to render their 
aids, to defend and secure the American colonies, requi- | property most precarious and insecure. 

sitions have been constantly made of the Assemblies of | Your petitioners humbly conceive, that it is essential 
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to the liberties of Englishmen, that no laws can be made | In confirmation of this right, a legislative authority, 
to take away their property without their consent. | founded on this first and important principle of English 
Upon this equitable principle, the security of the sub-| liberty, so essential to the happiness of the subject, was 
jects estate, whether in the mother country or the | early established in this province, under the approba- 
colonies, is most justly founded; nor can British free-| tion of the crown. This legislature was vested with 
dom or public happiness without it any where exist. | full power, not only to support the internal government 
Hence the people of this province, by their representa- | of the province, but of giving and granting to their sov- 
tives in Assembly, have ever exercised the power of | ereign the necessary aids, whenever required, for the 
disposing of their own property; and whenever requi- {| general security of his majesty’s dominions. To this 
sitions have been made by his majesty, or his royal pre- | legislature requisitions have been always for that pur- 
cecessors, for the defence of America, they have most | pose since the establishment of the present govern- 





cheerfully and liberally granted their full proportion of | ment, particularly in the times of King William, Queen’ 


aids for that important purpose. This power being | Anne, his late most excellent majesty, and our present 


founded on the constitution of the government of the | most gracious sovereign, and with the utmost cheerful- 
province; and having often received the sanction of the | ness and liberality complied with; a part of which has 
crown, and full approbation of the British Parliament, | been repeatedly reimbursed by the British parliament. 
your petitioners hope your lordships will not think any{ Under this right, established on the principles of En- 
reasons suflicient to deprive his majesty’s faithful sub-| glish liberty, on the settled form of their own govern- 
jects in this colony of a privilege, so essential to their | ment, and the uninterrupted usage and custom so often 
security and happiness. They, therefore, humbly pray | recognized and confirmed by the sovereigns of the 
your lordships, to take the premises into your serious | mother state, and even by the parliament itself, the 
consideration; and that vou will also be pleased to pur- | good people of this province have settled, and esteem- 
sue such measures as you shall, in your wisdom, think | ed themselves happy in the enjoyment of that security 
most proper to relieve them, and the people they re-| of property, which they conceive to be most essential 
present, from the aggrievance complained of. to freedom, and without which their other privileges 
Signed by order of the House, can never be long supported or maintained, until the 
JOSEPH GALLOWAY, Speaker. late act of parliament, imposing a Stamp-Duty on the 

Philadelphia, Sept, 22, 1768. colonies, which the late Honourable House of Com- 


_ mons, united with the other branches of the British 
To the Honourable Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of | \egislature, has been pleased to repeal, 


Great Britain, in Parliament assembled. That your petitioners, after the repeal of that act, 


The Petition of the Representatives of the Freemen of | flattered themselves that his majesty’s most faithful sub- 


the Province of Pennsylvania, in Assembly met— | jects in this province, yet labouring under a heavy load 
Humbly showeth, 


of debt, occasioned by their excess in granting of aids 
That your petitioners, take into their serious consid- | to the crown in the last war, would in future be left in 


eration the act of Parliament imposing duties on his the undisturbed possession of this most valuable and im- 
majesty’s American subjects, for the purpose of raising | portant right which their legislatures have exercised 
a revenue, and conceiving that the said act is injurious |} $O perfectly to the salistaction of the British sovern- 
to the rights of their constituents, as well as to the | ment, and general benefit of his majesty’s dominions; 
trade and commerce of the British dominions, beg leave, | it therefore gave them inexpressible concern to observe 
in the most respectful manner, to represent those ag- | another act passed ina late session of the last parliament, 
grievances to the Commons of Great Britain, who they | imposing duties on his majesty’s American subjects, for 
trust ever will be the faithful guardians and supporters | the purpose of revenue, and reducing them to the same 
of British liberty. | unhappy condition, from which, by the wisdom and jus- 

In the latter end of the last century, our ancestors, | tice of the British legislature, they had been so lately 


under the permission of the crown, removed from their relieved; for we beg leave to represent, that should the 


* 3 . } ° ite ae: . ‘ 
mother country, and settled in this distant land, then a | parliament of Great Britain continue to exercise a pow- 
wilderness. 


‘Lhe motives to an enterprise so arduous, er of imposing taxes on his majesty’s subjects who are 
expensive and hazardous, were not only to enlarge the | Not, nor can be, represented in your august House, 
British Empire and extend its commerce, but to enjoy | their property and estates must become extremely pre- 
that perfect security of liberty to which they were en- | Carious, as they can have no power to judge of the pro- 
titled as British subjects in their native land: And, not- | priety of those taxes, no constitutional check on the 
withstanding innumerable dangers and difficulties, they | liberality in granting them, no opportunity of pointing 
have peopled and improved the country into an exten- | out the easiest mode of imposing and levying them, or 
sive colony, without the least expense to the mother | Of explaining their grievances, when they conceive 
state, whereby the British Empire has been consider- | themselves injured or oppressed, without which it ap- 


ably enlarged, its commerce extended, and its wealth | pels to your petitioners impossible for the most wise 
and power greatly increased. 


_and just Jegislature to impose taxes with propriety and 
In this removal from their native country, the effects | equity, or with safety to the people who are to be affect- 
whereof have so manifestly promoted the interest and | ed by them. 


dignity of the British government, your petitioners con-| _ Your petitioners, confiding in the justice of your 
ceive they brought over with them the natural and con- Honourable House, and your attachment to the princi- 
stitutioual rights of English subjects, which have de- | ples of liberty, intreat that you would be pleased to 
scended to, and are now vested in, their posterity, who | take the rights of his majesty’s faithful American sub- 
have by no act whatever forfeited or surrendered them; | Jects, together with the said act of parliament, under 
one of which is, that no taxes for the purpose of reve- | Your consideration, and grant them, so far as is in your 
nue can be legally imposed on them, but by represen- | Power, relief from an aggrievance from which the peo- 
tatives chosen by themselves—a right absolutely neces- | Ple of Great Britain are exempted—a_ continuation 
sary to the security of their property and estates, and | whereof, we fear, will create a distinction that must 
derived to them under the ancient principles of the En- naturally occasion a disunion of interest, sentiments and 
glish government, and which has ever been esteemed | affections between them, which, in its consequences, 


the chief pillar and support of all their other privileges, 
inasmuch as they apprehend they can with no propriety 
be said to enjoy more than the mere shadow of liberty, 
while others exercise a power, whenever they please, 
to take such parts and portions of their property from 
them as they think proper, without their consent. 


may be attended with great inconveniences and mis- 
chiefs to the trade and commerce of his majesty’s Brit- 
ish, as well as American dominions, 


Signed by order of the House, 


: JOSEPH GALLOWAY, Speaker, 
Philad. Sept. 22, 1768. 
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Letter from the Committee of Correspondence to the Should the proprietaries of this province, continue to 
Agents in London. hold the nomination and appointment of the governor, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 22, 1768. and his salary to be paid by the people, without their 
Gentlemen, In our letter of the 20th of February last, | es - eee he will be rendered alto- 
we communicated the directions of the House, that you | 5 ow te ~— lent of t — and thereby that check on 
would unite with the agents of the other colonies in | 'S Conduct, w ich is necessary to the support and pre- 
such measures as might be pursued with respect to the ene ” their rights, be entirely lost. 
obtainining a repeal of the act of parliament imposing 1 he establishment of salaries, in the same manner, on 
duties on glass, paper, &c. in America. the judges holding their commissions during the plea- 
The Assembly, in their present sitting, resuming the lord uf mis ee ee rw are the universal land- 
consideration of that act, and continuing of opinion, ea - must ~ ae ave controversies in the 
that it is extremely inconsistent with the rights of the ae : ¢ eae ith a people, will be attended with 
freemen of the province, have thought it a necessary “oe oe mc 3 tae iechenna In 7 and bya 
duty to petition the different branches of the British be oa . ey ee ee ere es oars cat mes 
legislature for redress. Those petitions are herewith a eo ter pe . oa woancme ge thee cae ”” 
transmitted, which you are desired to lay before his een and t - vo estates for life in their offices. 
majesty and the two Houses of Parliament, to whom Thus they are freed from the influence and controul of 
they are respectively directed. power; and under them the people have a rational sure- 
You will perceive, on perusing the petitions, offered ty = impartial and upright decisions, in all cases where 
to induce a repeal, are very much confined to the right as as nae ~ peery i ma obese But should the 
of the colony in being exempted from parliamentary a or ee y dependant on the will and 
taxation; little is said on the inexpediency of the reg- | PiC@SUTE OF | . ed S of | lg ees for their 
ulation adopted by the act, lest seeming to rely on the che Sandialene *, a oo ae independent on 
latter should weaken the arguments in support of the | c 7 ae oe ae a = See either weak 
former. However, the House think it necessary to ob- | z “a sen ea 1 hi ‘ ce, or the proprictaries or 
serve, that, were they convinced the parliament had a | eee _— : - bib nape sntertere in judi- 
constitutional right to tax the subjects, which they nev- | Stesmenations, Che Ubersies ene properties of the 


er can have, in America, yet they conceive the act un- | aes in the most imminent danger, if not to- 


der consideration is liable to several material objections, | , : 
founded on the welfare of the mother aiaaien. as well | , But the act provides, that the memes shall be applied 
as the colusies. | to the purposes before mentioned, in such colonies where 
A little attention to the natural effects of the act must | 't ™#Y be judged a Should it be thought un- 
show its bad policy. The colonies are prohibited, by | "°°®SS4ry '° ee a - - a use of this pro- 
divers acts of parliament, from importing commodities | venee, a vane 1 — 1 oe on an extremely 
of the growth and manufacture of Europe, save from | — as Ge airs ~ . - Ps ople here, with. 
Great Britain, a few articles excepted. They have | a ’ a ir " via) - a to the uses of 
hitherto in a great measure contented themselves with | eee a _ ae a our deriving the least bene- 
supplying their wants from their mother country, to the Shoul s app" 1 7 h fter tl 
great advantage of hercommerce. But should the act | ou 4 ye pm aes aster wou purposes are 
be continued, and with it the heavy duties on the com- | *™SW&TE°s the residue of the monies is to be expended 
modities therein enumerated, it will naturally induce | '” the general defence of the colonies. But the House 
the Americans. either from the principles of necessity, | eee -_ Mn oe ae right to 
interest or conveniency, to set up manufactories of those | “** 5° oe el - a INB a Jects without their 
articles, and desist from any further importation from | COREE; 8 f 7 ny tnat _ EnV they apprehend 
Britain, Hence a virtual, if not an actual, repeal of the | the people o this ¢ tégeene _ ever heretofore render- 
statute will follow; and instead of leaving the colonies jed the ae of it over oy unnecessary, by the 
to their natural and proper business, the improvement | liberality of their grants to the crown, whenever re- 
and cultivation of their lands, and of course increasing | quired, a teal : 
the demand for British commodities among them, it will | ae cen = paps oy my repeated proofs, 
operate as a bounty to raise and manufacture them | = Jo mane aoa , regard for the just rights and 
here, to the great loss of the British merchant and man- privileges of this, and the other American colonies, the 
ufacturer. House entertain the fullest confidence that you will pay 
Another objection to this statute, which is equally ap- | oa preneen the important matters how commit- 
plicable to several others, laying duties on commodities | ted to your care, by exerting your utmost influence and 


' 
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aoe ad > ae 
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for the regulation of trade, is, that they are all to be abilities to obtain a repeal of the before mentioned act, 
paid in silver. This restriction, in the payment to one ao candle ti stn — — to the 
species of currency, has already laid the importers un- rue interest of Great Britain an her colonies. 

der the greatest difficulties. The balance of trade, in| They also request that you will not be unmindful of 
favour of Britain, has already drained the colonies of | the several matters, heretofore recommended to your 
that article,insomuch that the merchants can now scarce- | particular attention, with respect to the trade of the 
ly collect sufficient to pay the duties; and in a short time | Colonies to Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, &c. ; and 
it will be impossible to pay them at all, as the colonies | that you will omit no favourable opportunity of obtain- 
have no trade which can supply them with the materials | 1g relief from the many injudicious restrictions, which 
appointed in the act forthe payment. A stop to the | have been laid on our paper currency, the exportation 
importation of those enumeiated commodities must from of iron, and the other branches of our commerce, to the 
thence follow; as no person will choose to give enere manifest prejudice of both countries—for the particu- 
for effects, which he will not be permitted to land with- lars whereof, we refer you to our former instruc- 
out paying duties for them in silver, when it is out of | tons. 


his power to procure it. Signed by order of the House, 
A third objection arises from the appropriation of the Josrru Gattoway, Speaker, | 
monies to be levied by theact. They are to be applied James Pemperton, 
to the payment of the necessary charges of the adminis- | Wirwuiam Ropman, 
tration of justice, and to the support of the civil govern- | Isaac Prrrson, 
mant, in such colonies where it shall be judged neces- | Josern Fox, 
sary. This regulation, the House apprehends, may be | Josern Ricwarpson, 


attended with the most dangerous consequences.— | Tuomas Livezer.” 
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From the Pittsburg Gazette. 


RAIL ROAD FROM PITTSBURG TO OHIO 
CANAL. 

The following is the statement -of the estimated 
length of the proposed Railroad from Pittsburgh to the 
Ohio Canal, its probable cost, and the amount of freight 
and travel upon it, which was submitted to the meeting 
on the 19th and 20th instant, and referred to in our last 
paper: 

The estimated length of the road from this city, pass- 
ing through Beaver, Pa, to the mouth of the Little Bea- 
ver river, up that riverto New Lisbon, thence, passing 
through Canton, to the town of Massillon, on the Ohio 
canal, including the necessary windings for a railway, is 
125 miles. Probable cost of the road, $18,000 per 
mile: for the construction of the proposed improve- 
ment, a capital of $2,250,000 would therefore be requi- 
red. 
The following estimate of freight and travel is consid- 
ered, by gentlemen of experience and observation, to 
be at least 25 per cent. below the amount which may 
be reasonably expected to pass on the road, if con- 
structed. It should be observed that no estimate is 
here made of the two important articles of gypsum and 
lumber. Respecting the first of these articles, it may 
be observed, that during the last year there were sold 
in the town of Massillon over 200 tons; six years since, 
there were not 5 tons used or sold in the vicinity of that 
place. From the universally acknowledged utility of 
this article to farmers, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it will become an important article of trade, should 
this road be completed. The amount that would prob- 
ably be sold in this city would not fall far short of 100 
tons per month, and the consumption would increase 
as our farmers became accustomed to its use. 

Large quantities of pine boards, shingles, &c. are at | 

resent taken from this place to Zanesville, O., and 

y waggons to that section of the state of Ohiothro’ | 
which the road would pass. These articles would of 
course also pass on the railway. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain their amount, but they would undoubtedly be im- 
portant items of transportation. 

The trade between this place and Zanesville is also 
not taken into account in the following calculation.— 
The bulk of it, however, would unquestionably take 
the route of the railroad and canal, in preference to the 
present tedious and dangerous route of the rivers. 


It will be perceived that it is estimated that all the 
produce which is now transported via Lake Erie and 
the New York canal tothe city of New York, would 
take the railroad, and go by our own canal and railroad 
over the mountains to Philadelphia. This calculation 
will appear well founded, when it is considered that 
by the proposed route produce would be in our eastern 
markets from four to six weeks earlier in the spring, the 
most important season of the year for the sale of pro- 
duce—that the dangerous and oft times uncertain navi- 
igation of the lake would be avoided; that the price of 
transportation would be less, and, in relation to the ar- 
ticle of grain, that it could come to this city and be 
floured, at as small an expense asat Rochester, and at 
a season of the year when it would not be so apt to sour. 
It should be recollected that grain from Ohio cannot at 
present reach Rochester until, under the most favoura- 
ble circumstances, the 15th May. 


The data that follow have been drawn up with much 
care, and, where possible, with reference to official docu- 
ments. 


Estimate of Freight and a on the proposed Rail- 
road. 


i 


Merchandise that would pass from’ Pittsburg, per month, 
at an average of the whole line of the road, say 1,000 
tons—per annum 12,000 tons, (of 2,000 Ibs. to a ton,) | 


_ Cheese 





at $4 per ton, is $48,000 
Whole quantity of wheat, flour and 

pork, arrived at Cleveland, O. up 

to July 1, since the opening of 

the Ohio canal, say, grain, 

bushels 90,510 

Less, probable amount shipped to 

Canada, and which could not be 

diverted, } part, 22,622 





bushels 67,888 
At sixty-two pounds per bushel, equals in 
weight Ibs. 2,209,056 
Flour bbls. 37,236 
Less 4, probably sent to 
Canada 9,309 
bbls. 27,927 
At 214 lbs. per barrel, is 5,976,378 
4,072 bbls. pork, at 300 Ibs, ea. 1,221,600 








Ibs. 9,407,034 
But as this amount was received 
just after the ports had been open- 
ed, and of course included the 
winter’s collection, we estimate it 
as one third of the whole amount 
received during the year, there- 
fore add twice this amount to esti- 
mate the receipts of the entire 
year, 18,814,068 
Ibs. 28,22 
Other articles received at Cleve- 
land in the month of June, via. 
canal: 
444 bbls. Flaxseed, lbs. 
419 do. Whiskey 
324 casks Linseed Oil 
23 tons (2000 Ibs. each 
Pot and Pearl Ashes 
Butter 





1,102 


88,800 
125,700 
97,200 


46,000 

7,117 

3,175 

Ibs, 367,992 

which may be fairly estimated as a 

monthly average: the bulk of all 

these articles going forward in 
the fall, is, per annum 





4,415,904 


Ibs, 32,637,006 
At $4 per ton of 2000 lbs. is 
The amount of produce that would probably 
be brought to this city from the following 
counties in Ohio, viz: Columbiana, Stark, 
Tuscarawas, Harrison, Trumbull, and Port- 
age, and from Beaver county, Pa. cannot be 
correctly estimated for want of data, but 
may be safely calculated to be 1000 tons per 
month, which, travelling only a portion of 
the road, is estimated at an average of $2 
50 cents per ton, will be, per annum 
In all these calculations, the transportation of 
the articles of fish and salt is entirely exclu- 
ded,but would probably exceed,per annum 


65,274 


30,000 


12,000 





155,274 
To which add 10 per cent. as the increase of 
trade by the time the road would be com- 


pleted 15,527 





170,801 
Travel. 
Say 100 each way per diem, (a calculation 
much below probability,) making 208, at an 


average of $3 each, 219,000 





$389,801 
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Which will be at the rate of about 174 per cent. per lin blasting rocks, have occurred in one of the th 


annum on the estimated cost of $2,250,000. 





Extract of a letter to a gentleman of this city, dated 


“Massillon, July 12, 1831. 
**It is confidently anticipated that 100,000 bushels of 
wheat will be shipped from this port during the pre- 
sent year, The number of boats on the canal at this time 
is 47, and we have an average of 40 arrivals from each 








ree fol- 
lowing modes: 


ist. The explosion has taken place prematurely, be- 
fore the operator has had time to retire. 

| 2nd. A premature explosion has ensued from a spark 
| produced by the collision arising from ramming into the 
| orifice of the perforation, containing the powder, the 
| brick dust or sand employed to close it, 

3d. The fire not reaching the charge after the expi- 


direction a week, all loaded; and a scarcity of boats for | "ation of a period unusually long, and the operator re- 


the business that is to be done.” 


From the Philadelphia Daily Chronicle. 
ROCK BLASTING. 


I have observed in the newspapers an account of the 
death of a workman dreadfully lacerated and bruised by 
the blasting of a rock. 

This and many other like occurfences will, I presume, 
create sufficient interest in the following communica- 
tion, to justify its appearance in a newspaper. 

I have ascertained that the process for blasting rock 
may be rendered safer than the firing of a fowling piece, 
by a new application of galvanism, 
this improvement in consequence of an application by a 
patentee (Mr. Moses Shaw,) for assistance in perfecting 
his patented mode of blasting rocks by an electrical dis- 
charge from a Leyden Jar. 

In a letter dated June Ist, 1831, he says, ‘‘I have 
been engaged in blasting rocks by means of a fulminating 
powder, introduced into several cavities, and ignited in 
all of them simultaneously, by a spark from an electri- 
cal machine, by which means masses of a much larger 
size, and of a much more suitable shape, for any objeet 
in view, may be procured, than by the old plan. I have, 
however, to lament my inability to succeed in this me- 
thod of blasting during a great part of the year, when, 
in consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, 
the ignition cannot be effected by electricity in any 
mode which I have devised, or which has been suggest- 
ed by others, although I have consulted all the best in- 
formed professors to whom I have had access.” 

It occurred to me as soon as this statement was made 
by Mr. Shaw, that the ignition of gun powder, for the 
purposes he had in view, might be effected by a galva- 
nic discharge from a deflagrator, or calorimotor, in a 
mode which I have long used in my eudiometrical ex- 
periments to ignite explosive gazeous mixtures. This 
process is free from the uncertainty which is always more 
or less attendant upon the employment of mechanical 
electricity for similar purposes, 

The expectation thus arising has since been fully ve- 
rified. I have ignited as many as twelve charges of 
gunpowder at the distance of one hundred and thirty 
feet from the galvanic machine employed. This dis- 
tance is much greater than is necessary to thé safety of 


the operator, as the deflagrator may be shielded so as | 


not to be injured by the explosion, and by means of le- 
vers and pulleys, it may be made to act at any distance 
which may be preferable. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of charges which may be thus ignited, excepting 
those assigned, by economy, to the size of the appara- 
tus employed. 

These remarks have reference to the principal and 
highly important object of Mr. Shaw’s project; which 
is, to ignite at once a great number of charges in as 
many perforations so drilled in a rock as to co-operate 
simultaneously in the same plan. By these means it is 
conceived that the stone may be separated into large 

rismatic or tabular masses, instead of being reduced to 
regular fragments of an inferior size, The object to 
which I propose now to call attention more particularly 
is a modification of the common process of blasting by 
one charge, which renders that process perfectly safe. 

This part of the subject I shall introduce by premis- 
ing that almost all the accidents, which have taken place 


I was led to make | P€Ts- 


turning to ascertain the cause of the supposed failure, 
an explosion ensues when he is so near as to suffer by 
it, as in the instance near Norristown, lately published. 

The means of communicating ignition, to which I 
have resorted, are as follows:— 

Three iron wires, of which one is of the smallest size 
used for wire gauze, the others of the size (No, 24) 
used by bottlers are firmly twisted ‘together. This is 
best accomplished by attaching them to the ceatre of 
the mandril of a lathe, which is made to revolve while 
the other ends of the wires are held by a vice, so as to 
keep them in a proper state of tension. After being 
thus twisted a small portion is untwisted, so as to get 
at, and divide the larger wires by means of a pair of nip- 
In this way the smaller wire is rendered the sole 

mean of metallic connexion between the larger ones. 
| These are tied in a saw kerf, or made in a small piece 
of dog wood, to secure them from working; which if 
permitted, would cause the smaller wire to break apart. 
At one end, the twist formed of the wires is soldered to 
the bottom of a tin tube of a size to fill the perforation 
in the rock to such a height as may be deemed proper. 
This tube being supplied with gunpowder, the orifice 
is closed with a cork, perforated so that the twisted 
wire may pass out through it without touching the tube; 
at any point above that where the finer portion alone 
intervenes. To the outside of the tube a copper wire 
about No. 16 is soldered, long enough to extend toa 
stout copper wire proceeding from one of the poles of 
a galvanic deflagrator or calorimotor, the wire passing 
through the cork, from the side of the tube, is in like 
manner made to communicate with the other pole. The 
'connexions between the wires, and the poles, should be 
made by means of soft solder, previously to which we 
must imagine that the tube has been introduced into a 
perforation made for its reception in a rock to be blast- 
ed. The tin tube may be secured within the rock by 
| the usual method of ramming in brick dust or sand, by 
means of a punci), having holes for the protection of the 
wires of communication already described. 
The apparatus being thus prepared, by a galvanic 
discharge, produced by the movementwf a lever through 
| quarter part of a circle, the finer wire is ignited, in 
the place where it intervenes solely in the circuit, so as 
| to set fire to the surrounding gunpowder. 
As the enclosure of the gunpowder in the tube must 
‘render it impossible that it should be affected by a 
spark elicited by ramming, as no means of ignition can 
_ have access to the charge besides the galvanic discharge; 
and as this can only occur by design, without an inten- 
| tiun to commit murder or suicide, or unpardonable ne- 
'glect, it is incunceivable that an explosion can take 
_ place in this method of blasting, when any person is so 
situated as to suffer by it. 
| It must be obvious that in all cases of blasting under 
| water, the plan of the tin tube, and ignition by a galva- 
| nic circuit, must be very eligible. 
Mr. Shaw is now in Philadelphia, and I hope he may 
meet with the patronage which his project merits. 


ROBERT HARE. 


ee 





PITTSBURG IN 1759. 

An acquaintance recently lent us some fragments of 
the American Magazine, printed at Woodbridge, New 
Jersey, in December, 1759, and in looking over it our 
attention was arrested by a letter dated Pittsburg, Sep- 
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tember 24th, 1759, which we annex.—How short sight- | to the great concerns that engage the attention of men, 
ed is man! Scarcely sixteen years elapsed from the and govern the fortunes of nations and individuals. The 
writing of this letter, before this ‘‘tormidable fortifica- generous but exciting emulation, which stimulates your 
tion” and the country around it passed from the British exertions in your discussions and debates—your eager 
empire, and became a constituent part of a great and desire of victory in every trial of intellectual strength 
independent republic. Scarcely seventy-two years have | and <lexterity, will prepare you for the sterner strite you 
yet elapsed, and now this “lasting monument” of the | will hereafter encounter in the world—will give you 
skill of the engineer and the spirit of the troops has al- | habits of self-command and prudent restraint—will teach 
ready become one of those things that have been, The | you lessons of coolness and moderation, which will give 
spirit of improvement and the enterprise of our citizens | you the full command of all your powers and resources, 
have almost entirely defaced every trace of this “ formi- , and preserve you from the dangers of intemperate pas- 
dable fortification.”” One redoubt alone, of all the re- | sions and resources. An inferior adversary, who has a 
sults of the labours and genius of Britons, now remains, | constant controul over his temper, and holds the entire 
and it is a circumstance, perhaps, not unworthy of no- | direction of his faculties, will overthrow or elude the 
tice, that this only remnant of a British engineer’s works | utmost efforts of misguided temerity or unguarded vio- 
of defence against French hostility, is now the peaceful | lence. 

domicil of an industrious and meritorious Frenchman—} Consider, then, the exercises of your society, as hav- 
an indefatigable and accurate surveyor and civil engi- | ing a more important character, a much higher aim than 


neer.—Gazelte. mere amusement, or the gratification of a boyish vanity. 
— Cultivate them with assiduity and seriousness, as re- 

: hearsals of the parts you are to act in the great dran 
Extract of a letter from Pitisburg, September 24. ee ) . ae ee 


of life—as preparations for the duties and difficulties 
you must hereafter encounter. 

If while the young are employed in the essential and 
interesting business of education, they would keep in 
mind the-purposes to which their acquirements are to 
be applied, they would be solemnly and proudly im- 
| pressed with their importance; and never consider them 
| as laborious impositions on their patience, or intrusive 

consumers of the season of youth. Look, I beseech you, 


**[t is now near a month since the army has been em- 
ployed in erecting a most formidable fortification; such 
a one as will to latest posterity secure the British em- 
pire on the Ohio. ‘There is no need to enumerate the 
abilities of the chief engineer nor the spirit shown by 
the troops, in executing this important task, the fort 
will soon be a lasting monument of both. Upon the 
general’s arrival, about 400 Indians, of different nations, 


came to confirm the peace with the English, particular- upon the monuments of industry, enterprise, genius, 
ly the Tawas and Wyandotts, who inhabit about Fort | science and skill, which surround you—see the vast re- 
D’Etroit; these confessed the errors they hed been led | public of which you are members, ponder on its power, 
into by the perfidy of the French; showed the deepest | its glories, and its fame; still marching onward with a 


contrition for their past conduct; and promised not only rapid but firm step, and diffusing prosperity and happi- 


to remain fast friends to the English, but to assist us in | ness wherever its exhilirating and benign influence is feit. 
distressing the common enemy, whenever we should | This is the work of your fathers, who have covered a 
call on them to do it. And all the nations which have been | wilderness with blooming, fruitful fields, and happy smi- 
at variance with the English, said they would deliver | ling faces. But the hands which achieved this glorious 
up what prisoners they had in their hands to the gene- | work have perished, or are daily perishing, and this 
ral, at the grand meeting that is to be held in about | beautiful land, with all its bright inheritances, will fall 
three weeks. As soon as the congress was ended, the | into barrenness and decay, if the hands of the young do 
head of each nation presented the calumet of peace to | not succeed to the labours of the old. Behold the rich 
the general, and showed every otier token of sincerity | and gay cities, that spread their splendid edifices and 
that could be expected which the surrender of the pri- | crowded busy streets along your coasts, holding heurly 
soners will confirm, In this as in every thing that can | communion, and profitable traffic, with the most distant 
secure the lasting peace and happiness of these colo- regions of the earth. Turn then to the seminaries of 
nies, the general is indefatigable.” learning, the schools of the arts, every where established 

= and flourishing, exalting the character of American ge- 


nius, and conquering the reluctant respect of the old 
ANNUAL ORATION {world. Above all—give a deep attention to your pe- 





DELIVERED BEFORE litical institutions; to the beautiful, just and rational 
THE ZELOSOPHIC SOCIETY scheme of civil and religious freedom, which your fore- 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA, , fathers won with suffering, and toil, and blood; which 
‘ they constructed by their wisdom, and deserved by 
7 —_— ‘ 2 3 . . EP : . : 
In the College ee aoe By Hon. Josrru their virtue. Look with an earnest and true reverence 
Nie V5 ° . . 


to these things, and remember-—to you they will be en- 
trusted; they are the inheritance prepared for you—by 
you they are to be preserved or lost—in your hands they 
will live, flourish, and increase, or perish forever. Do 
The association of which you are members cannot | not your bosoms glow and swell, with conscious impor- 
be cherished with too much affection and zeal, Its use- | tance, at this anticipation of what will surely come, and 
fulness is not only at once apparent, but is also of a very | quickly too? It is to render you worthy of this high 
high order, While, in your hours of severer study you | destiny—it is to enable you to discharge these transcend- 
gather the learning of ages, the wisdom of experience, ant duties—it is that you may transmit to your posterity 
and the bright emanations of genius, in the performance | improved, or at least unimpaired, these inestimable gifts, 
of the duties of your society, you bring these treasures | this fair and harmonious fabric of human happiness— 
into practical use—you train the pewers of your mind to | that your wise and anxious parents offer you the trea- 
adroitness in intellectual exercises, and give life and |sures of education, that your faithful tutors labour to 
force to the acquirements of your more solitary labours, | enlighten and instruct you, in all that may fit you for the 
The arm may be strong, and the sword well tempered | dignified stations you are to occupy. When I have seen 
and sharp, but they will be of little value to their own- | even an infant school bursting from its confinement, and 
er, unless directed by practice.and skill. ‘The scholar | joyously pouring into the street, it has occurred to me, 
may possess rich stores of knowledge, but they will be \that all the power and knowledge, the ambition, the 
as useless to himself and the world, as the hoards of a | grandeur and business of the world will soon depend 
miser, if he have not the further knowledge to bring | upon “such as these’’—upon these laughing, noisy, un- 
them into currency in the business of life—to apply them conscious urchins, who now think nothing valuable or 


Vou. VIII. 18 
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important but their daily sports, nothing grievous but 
their books and tasks. 

The defects of an American education, have long 
been an antiring theme of reproach upon our country, 
with our European enemies, who, fearing the influence 
of our free institutions, and envying the condition of this 
happy people, endeavour thus to mortify and degrade 
us, to console themselves, and weaken the influence of 
our example. The reproach is as unjust as it is illibezal. 
It may be granted to our accusers, that we are not able 
to contend with them in the fields of accurate and ex- 
tensive learning; of profound and abstruse science, Our 
education has not, generally, been of a character to 
make scholars of the first grade. But it by no means 
follows, that the education of this country has not been 
just what it ought to be; not that it furnishes a proper 
subject for derision or reproach. There is no fixed and 
absolute standard or measure of instruction applicable 
to all periods and circumstances of a people’s existence. 
Education must necessarily have a relation with the state 
of society, and the wants and conditions of the commu- 
nity, for which it is intended as a preparation. That 
which would be a proper and perfect education in one 
country, for a people in one situation, would be abso- 
lutely useless, and in truth, no education at all, in an- 
other country, or for a people in a condition totally dif- 
ferent. To educate a young man, is to form his mind, 
and manners, and to give him such knowledge and at- 
tainments, as will qualify him for the part he is after. 
wards to take in life. That, therefore, is clearly the 
best education, which most perfectly accomplishes this 
object. The standard is one thing for uncivilized man, 
and another for his highest state of refinement, gradual- 
ly changing in the progress from one to the other; that 
being always the best, which is best adapted to his con- 
dition and wants. The education of a savage should 
make him fearless in war; ardent and skilful in the chase, 
capable of enduring hunger and fatigue, an exposure to | 
the seasons, and physical privations and sufferings of 
every description. A Porson, or a Parr, would be as | 
helpless as infants in such a state of society—they would | 
be scorned for their incapacity; they would be justly | 
considered as men destitute of education, and starve 
from sheer ignorance. ‘To course the buffalo and deer | 
through the thick forests and boundless prairies; to 
strike them with an unerring shaft; to track the lurk- 
ing enemy, and surprise him with the yell of death; to 
guard with unsleeping vigilance against the dangers | 
which surround him, by night and by day; and to pro- 
vide, from hour to hour, for the necessities of nature, 
are the objects of the education of a savage, because 
they are the business of his life; and to excel in them, 
is the evidence of the highest improvement he should 
aim at, or can achieve. The injustice and absurdity of 
contemning the ‘‘ poor Indian,” because of his igno- 
rance of the arts, refinements and sciences, is obvious | 
and unquestionable—would to heaven this were the on- 
ly injustice we have to answer for to this feeble, sinking, 
ruined race! Their scattered remnants, their wasted 
torms, their extinguished energies, their broken hearts, 
tell a tale of misery, which surpasses the fictions of ro- 
mance. When and where will their injuries and their 
sorrowsend? Only in the abyss of extermination! 

Unjust too are the arrogant and bitter sarcasms with 
which the people of these United States have been as- 
sailed by the travellers, politicians, book-makers, and | 
journalists, of Great Britain. They assume ¢dcir stand- 
ard of excellence to be infallible and uniyersal, and con- 
demn, without measure or mercy, every deviation from 
it. The routine of their schools, is the only means by 
which education can be obtained—the lessons there 
taught, the proficiency ¢iere made, are the indispensa- 
ble requisites of an educated man. Had these critics and 
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which are suitable for the inhabitants of the old world. 
Here the active industry, and productive labour, of eve- 
ry individual was put in requisition, and his scholastic 
studies terminated, of necessity, at an ave, when, in 
Europe, education was so far from being finished, that 
it was scarcely begun. As soom as a young man had 
obtained a very general and imperfect acquaintance with 
the learning of the schools, he was called into active 
life—he was compelled to seek the means of living, and 
to contribute his industry and talents to the general 
stock of improvement. He was withdrawn from his 
college to be seated at the desk of a counting house; to 
pore over ponderous volumes of law or physic, or to be 
engaged in agricultural or mechanical employments. 
Such were his occupations, at a period of life, when in 
England he would have been toiling at the forms of a 
grammar school, The consequence is obvious. Our 
youth would far surpass those of Europe, in the preco- 
city and variety of their attainment—in the versatility 
and promptness of their faculties—in the command of 
their resources; and the facility of applying their pow- 
ers, physical and intellectual, to any subject. On the 
other band, they would be deficient in the refinements 
of learning, in the extent and exactness of their know- 
ledge—in the habits of a fixed and systematic course of 
study—in the more abstruse branches of science; and, 
generally, in any eminent success or distinction in such 
pursuits. But, whocan infer from this, that the Ameri- 
can mind is inferior to that of Europe—that American 
genius cannot soar as Ligh, and delve as deep as the 
proudest asserters of European superiority? That our 
education has been well adapted to the emergencies of 
our country, and fully equal to them, is placed beyond 
the reach of cavil or doubt, by eur splendid and unex- 
ampled success in establishing, extending, maintaining, 
and improving, this great empire. Has it been by an 
inferior racc of men; by dullness and incapacity; by in- 
adequate means, natural or acquired, that these United 


) States have grown, in half a century, to a strength and 


importance, which place them in the first rank of the 
Has it been by imbecility and ig- 
norance, that our agriculture, our commerce, our manu 
factures, our political power and influence, stand in a 
confident competition with the best efforts of the old 
world? When and where have the American intellect 
and energy come into comparison or collision with those 


_ of Europe, that they have not sustained themselves with 


equality, at least? In the sagacity and exercise of com- 
nierce—in the boldness, science and skill of navigation— 
in quickness of invention, and capacity to imprevye—in 
every department of industry and art—where is the peo- 
ple who will now presume to claim a precedence? We 
can advance and support still higher pretensions to re- 
spect and eminence. You will not fail to make your- 


| selves acquainted with the history of your country— 
| most especially from the period of its independence. 


You will often pause with swelling pride and pleasure, 
over the pages which record the just and noble senti- 
ments—the manly and unflinching representations of 
oppressions—the enduring and heroic fortitude—the 
unanswerable arguments—the extensive knowledge,and 
the inspiring eloquence, with which your ancestors as- 
serted their rights, and your rights, against the subtlety 
of corrupt politicians, and menaces of power. They 
dissipated the shallow sophisms of oppression, and de- . 
fied its terrors. You will ask, indignantly, is it possible 
that such men have been branded as a degenerate race; 
feeble in body, more feeble in mind; without courage, 
incapable of any elevation of soul or sentiment, and 
doomed to creep humbly at the feet of the man of Eu- 
rope? You will pursue this inquiry with increasing 
amazement and sensibility, as you pass down the event- 
ful story of your country’s difficulties, struggles and tri- 
You will find her just emerging from the ex- 


have occurred to them that the wants of a new country, | hausting losses and sufferings of her revolution; just 

just emerging from its primeval state, called for a course | coming into shape, order and consistence; with her 
. . ‘ ‘ Be | o.° . . ; . 

of exertion and instruction widely different from those | political institutions hardly formed, and wholly untried, 


— 
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encountering the convulsive fury of the French revolu- | 
tion, which overthrew or shook to their foundation the 
oldest and firmest governments of Europe. We were 
called upon, suddenly, to defend our rights as an inde- 
pendent people—to understand with precision their 
limits—to support them with dignity and courage, but 
with infinite discretion and sagacity. You will carefully 
peruse the yolumes of diplomatic correspondence and 
controversy, which passed between your government | 
and those of the two great contending powers, Eng- | 
land and France; and you will be lost in admiration of 
the accurate and extensive knowledge of your minis- | 
ters, at home and abroad, of the most complicated ques- 
tions of international law; at their consummate prudence 
and unyielding firmness, in conducting their argument; | 
and at the clear and final victory obtained by them on | 
every point in dispute. By their wisdom and firmness, | 
we were kept out of the awful vortex, which swallowed 
kingdoms and people with an insatiable appetite. In| 
this long and hazardous crisis, through which we were | 
preserved by the steadiness and talents of our states- | 
men, you see them engaged in a conflict of hearts 
and heads, in a trial of intellectual resources, in the | 
practical use of knowledge and skill, with adversaries of 
distinguished celebrity and power; and the issue of this | 
intellectual warfare, added fresh and unfading laurels to | 
tle brow of our republic. 
in what then, you will ask, shall we find the admitted | 
difference between the American and European educs- | 
tion’? It isin what we call scholarship—in the excessive | 
refinements of critical learning—in the more profound | 
researches of the abstruse sciences—in an exceeding | 


accurate knowledge of things, some of which are rather 
curious than useful; ornamental indeed, to the finish of 
a cultivated intellect, but not indispensable to its power. 
But these acquirements, honourable indeed, are not the | 
evidence of any superiority of mind or genius, or of 
more energy of character or temperament, but are at- 

tained bya long, patient, and exclusive devotion to cer- 

tain subjects. There exists in Europe a distinct class | 


of learned men, who are separated from the ordinary | 
occupations of life, who have no employment but daily , 
and nightly, through a long course of years, to bestow | 
all their force and attention, each to his particular pur- | 
suit; and the result of such concentrated efforts, must | 
be an exactness and extent of information, not to be | 
acquired where almost every individual must occupy | 
himself primarily to obtain the means of living, and can | 
give only a few hours, stolen from this imperious de- 


honour, the happiness, and the reputation, of this great 
and prosperous people—you are like true knights, 
“without fear and without reproach,” to maintain their 
claim to excellence in every thing that dignifies, im- 
proves and adorns the condition and nature of man, As 
you surpass the people of othcr countries in the security 
of your rights—in the freedom and liberality of your 
political and religious institutions—in the full enjoyment 
of rational liberty, and the unconstrained exercise of 
your talents and industry: so you must not be behind 
any, in the elevation and purity of your moral character 
and conduct—in the lofty and luminous attainments of 
genius—in the profound and invigorating researches of 
science, and the most recondite recesses of learning. 
Your fathers have, in a few years, overthrown a thousand 
prejudices, and lived down a thousard calumnies against 
their country—it is for you to advance further in this 
strife of patriotism and honour, and to tear laurels from 
heads, that are now carried with supercilious scorn of 
your capacity and pretensions. Already has Europe 
been enlightened by the emanations of American ge- 


-nius—American books are sought and read—American 


knowledge received and respected. Our journals of 
literature and science, furnish copious extracts for re- 
publication—sometimes acknowledged, and sometimes 
plundered by the mean hand of a pilferer, who steals the 
treasure and defames his victim. You will avenge these 
wrongs by your glory—you will silence calumny by your 
virtue, and prejudice by your triumphs. Historians, 
philosophers, orators, poets, are budding forth from the 


| soil of freedom, who will emblazon the fame of their 
| country, and raise it above the gaze of envy and the 


voice of slander. 
But to accomplish this great design, to fulfil this 


| splendid destiny, strenuous and unwearied efforts are 


required. Such a race is not to be won by conceit or 
indolence. Nothing great can be achieved without la- 
bour and perseverance. The idle, who cannot be roused 
to exertion: the inconstant, who cannot continue it; the 


_votary of pleasure, who avoids and shrinks from it; will 


forever fail in this noble career. Let me warn you of 
another danger that has often deluded the youth of lively 
parts, and brought many to disappointment and ruin 
who might have been crowned with honor and success, 
l allude to such as rely upon what they suppose to be 
genius; and believe it will be all sufficient to accomplish 
their wishes, and bring them to eminence without the 
pains and privations of study; without the constraints of 
systematic instruction, and the slow progress of regular 


} 

mani, to books and study. In acountry, where to pro- | improvement. This isa fatal error—the sallies of lively 
vide for the wants of a family is the first object of atten- | fancy, the exuberances of an active and a fertile imagi- 
tion and duty, and to indulge in the luxuries of learning nation are mistaken for effective powers, universal in 
a secondary consideration. When we see the American | their application, capable of conquering every thing by 
scholar labouring under such disadvantages, we should | their own force, and of carrying their possessor to the 
rather be surprised that he had done so much, than re- goal of his ambition, without extraneous aids. How 
proach him for his deficiencies. Nothing but a true and | many have awakened from such flattering visions too 
ardent thirst for knowledge, with an industry that ne- | late to avoid their consequences, to regain the only 
ver tires,could carry him to the attainments he actually | path that can lead them to success. It is, on the other 
reaches. hand, certainly true, that a high and respectable stand- 

But while I would defend those who have gone be- | ing in any profession, may be attained, without extraor- 
fore you, from unmerited censure, you must not believe | dinary and brilliant faculties, by a clear and sound mind, 
that I have any disposition to undervalue the character | capable of continued application, and willing to submit 
of a scholur, or justify any neglect on your part to ob-| to aregular and judicieys discipline of study. Exam- 
dain his highest honours. The apology for past defects | ples are numerous © aspirants of such intellects, and 
exists no longer, ard goes no further than the causes | habits far outstripping what are called geniuses, at the 
which have produced them, ‘They have diminished, | end of the course, however, in the beginning, appear- 
and are daily diminishing. We cannot much longer | ances may haye favoured the more volatile spirit. 
claim the privileges of a new country. Youare not} Porents end Guardians of our youth allow me to ad- 
pressed by the same necessities, which prematurely | dress a few words of admonition to you. Remember 
drew your ancestors from the schools of learning and | that you have entrusted to your care the crown jewels of 
the groves cf philosophy; and if you fail to illustrate the | your country; that you are held in a solemn duty to that 
fame of your country, by the achievements of erudition | country, as well as to your children, to neglect nothing 
and genjus, you will want a justification for the delin- | that education can give, to prepare them for the field 
quency. From you much will be required by your! of action in which they are hereafter to appear, in parts 
country, your family, and your friends. They save done | of usefulness and honour, or insignificance and eon- 
much for yew, and have a right to demand 9%, your hands | tempt, as you shall deal with them. Remember it is for 


a just retribution. You are to be the Fuardians gf the | you to prepare them to be virtuous and efficient mem- 
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bers of a great commonwealth, who will require all their 
faculties in her service, and will reward them with all her 
honors, The trust is betrayed—irretrievably betrayed, 


when education is narrowed or withheld on the false , 


and flimsy pretext that they are intended for a sphere 
in life in which a complete education will be useless or 
unnecessary. Forgetnot that the youth of America are 
not doomed by any circumstances of birth or fortune, to 
walk through life in a circumscribed, obscure and in- 
glorious path. Every avenue “to honour and wealth 
lies at his feet, and invites his step. 
that can stimulate a noble and aspiring heart urges him 
to adyance.” He is bound down to no fixed occupation 
or pursuit. He may change the object as his pleasure, 
his interest or his ambition may prompt, 1 may repeat 
what I have earnestly said, on another occasion, ‘‘he 
may begin life in a counting house, and end it on the 
bench of justice—in his youth he may be engaged in 


some mechanic art, and at a mature age, find himself | 


leading the councils of his country, or teaching the sub- 
lime truths of religion from the altars of his God.” 

The father of Daniel Webster was the cultivator of a 
few acres in a remote and obscure corner of the Union. 
He supported himself and his family by his personal la- 


bor; literally by the sweat of his brow. To a selfish and | 
short-sighted view, his son was destined for no higher | 


employment; and had Ais father reasoned as selfish and 
short-sighted parents do, he would have thought it to 


be time and money thrown away, to have given his son | 


an education beyond the wants of his situation, and 
would have burried him from his grammar and arithme- 


tic, that he might have the benefit of his labor in the | 


corn field. But he neither reasoned nor acted thus. 


He was worthy to be the father of such ason. He af- 
forded him the best and fullest instruction. What a 
harvest did this wise and excellent parentreap. When 


his son rose to the high eminence he occupies, with 
what a conscious and noble pride, with a heart over- 
flowing with rapture, he could say—This is the fruit of 


the labor of my hands; this is the reward of my affection | 
The boy of the woods is the man of the 


and care. 
nation; giving honour to his country, and _ receiv- 
ing it from her, his fame and her fame spread together 
to every part of the civilized world. 
prive a son of the chance of such distinction, for a year 
more or less at college? 


TAXING THE NAVY YARD. 


Every excitement 


Who would de- | 


Who would deprive himself of | 
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or a true friend, a more cherished companion, a more 
interesting, beloved and loving husband, a more valu- 
able and respected parent. 

GentLemen,—My design in this address has been 
with the earnestness of a friend, and in the mest familiar 
tone of counsel, to point out to you the true objects of 

your ambition; to remind you of the high duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon you, and to stimulate you 
_by the most urgent and honorable inducements to the 
performance of those duties, to the full accomplishment 
of your high destinies, and the gratification of the hopes 
your country and friends entertain of your future emi- 
nence and usefulness. 


TAXING THE NAVY YARD. 

The dispute which has long existed in relation to the 
non-payment of taxes by the Navy Yard, having created 
dissatisfaction, a resolution was passed by the corpora- 
tion of Southwark, requiring the opinion of the solicitor 
| on the subject, and on the reading of the same, it was 
| on motion, unanimously ordered to be published. 

T. D. GROVER, President. 
| 
| 


OPINION. 


10 the Honourable Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Southwark. 

GentiemEN—In compliance with a resolution com- 
municated to me of your honourable body, “ requesting 
the opinion of the Solicitor respecting the cession of 
the jurisdiction of the Navy Yard to the United States, 
so far as the same respects the exoneration from the 
payment of taxes,”? having considered of the subject, I 
respectfully submit the result of my investigation. 

The question would seem naturally to branch itself 
into a two-fold division; first, whether the legislature of 
Pennsylvania possessed a constitutional right to make 
the cession under contemplation; secondly, admitting 
the constitutionality of the cession, whether by its 
scope and tenor the right to taxation of the Navy Yard 
was extinguished. The movers of the resolution, how- 
_ever, having conceded, and very judiciously, the con- 
_stitutionality of the legislative cession, I shall confine 
| myself exclusively to the second proposition—the im- 
port of the cession—-Do, then, the terms of it exonerate 
the Navy Yard from taxation? 

What is the language of the legislature’ 


That ‘all 


the possibility of such a gratification fora sordid calcula- | the jurisdiction, right, title, property and interest of 


tion of the time and expense of such an elucation. 

To recur again to the address from which I have al- 
ready quoted—‘“‘the American parent does an injustice 
to his child which he can never repair, for which no in- 
heritance can compensate, who refuses to give hima 
full education, because he is not intended for a learned 
profession—whatever he may intend he cannot know to 
what his son may come; and, if there should be no 


change in this respect, will a liberal education be lost | 
upon him because he is not a lawyer, a doctor or a di- | 


vine? Nothing can be more untrue or pernicious than 
this opinion, It is impossible to imagine a citizen of 
this commanwealth to be in any situation in which the 
discipline and acquirements of a collegiate education, 
however various and extended, will not have their value. 


| this Commonwealth, over, in and to the territory now 
}in the possession of the United States and occupied as 
'a Navy Yard, &c. is hereby ceded and conveyed, to- 
gether with all the buildings, &c. to the government of 
the United States:” reserving a right to re-assume juris- 
' diction over the same when it shall have ceased to be 
occupied for the purpose of a Navy Yard, with a pro- 
_viso for the execution of al] civil and criminal process 
| therein, to prevent its becoming a sanctuary for offend- 
ers and a refuge for fugitives. 

In my opinion then, when the legislature thus sur- 
rendered ‘‘all the jurisdiction, right, title, property 
‘and interest of the Commonwealth,” it also included 
ipso facto, “all the jurisdiction, right, title, property 





| and interest of this Corporation.” The Constitution of 


ithe United States, (Sect. VIII. Art. 1.) declares that 
will be seen and felt in his daily intercourse of business | Congress shall have power “to exercise exclusive legis- 


or pleasure; they will give him weight and worth as a Jation over all places purchased by the consent of the 
member of society; and be a never failing source of | legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for 
honourable, virtuous and lasting enjoyments under all ‘the erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, Dock Yards, 
circumstances, and in every station of life. They will | and other needful buildings; therefore agreeably to 
preserve him from the delusion of dangerous errors,and | this clause of the Constitution, not only by this express 
the seductions of degrading and destructive vices. The | legislative surrender of the territory, but even from the 
gambling table will not be resorted to, to hasten the | time of the assent of the state to its purchase by the 
slow and listless step of time, when the library offers a | national government, the Navy Yard in the district of 
surerand more attractive resource. The bottle will notbe | Southwark became to all intents and purposes as much 
applied to, to stir the languid spirit to action and delight, | the independent territory of the United States (with the 
when the magic ofthe poet is at hand to rouse the ima- | exception of the reservations before mentioned) as the 
gination, and pour its fascinating wonders on the soul. | Arkansas, Michigan, the District of Columbia, or any 
Such gifts, such acquirements, will make their possess- other territory possessed by them: it was a complete 


They will give him consideration and usefulness, which 
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ouster of all state jurisdiction, a perfect, absolute and | stone house, which was put out as soon as they left it. 
entire ademption of all state sovereignty over the place. | At break of day, Major Lewis was sent with 200 men, 
By the cession, therefore, of the legislature of *‘ all ju-} (royal Americans and Virginians,) to lie in ambush a 
risdiction,” and the assumption of the federal govern- | mile and a half from the main body, on the path on 
ment of “exclusive legislation,” the right to taxation | which they left their baggage, imagining the French 
both by the State and by this Corporation, a creature of | would send to attack the baggage guard and seize it. 
its sovereign—the state, is, | think, undoubtedly com-| Four hundred men were posted along the hill facing 
prehended, and intended to be embraced; taxation, | the Fert, to cover the retreat of Capt. M’Donald’s com- 
questionless, being a portion of jurisdiction and a branch | pany, who marched with drums beating towards the 
of legislation, and undeniably included in the words | Fort, in order to draw a party out of the Fort, as Major 
** acy jurisdiction,” “ exciustive legislation.” Grant had some reason to believe there were not above 

The absolute and entire divestiture of all state control | 200 men in the Fort, including Indians; Dut as soon as 
appears to me, from the unambiguous language of the | they heard the drums, they sallied out in great num- 
Constitution, so demonstrative and self-evident a posi- | bers, both French and Indians, and fell upon Captain 
tion as needs no support of the corroboratory citation of | M’Donald, and two columns that were posted lower on 
authorities. i the hill to receive them. The Highlanders exposed 

1 might multiply them with facility, but shall content | themselves without any cover, and were shot down in 
myself with a brief quotation from the opinion of Judge | great numbers, and soon forced to retreat. The Caro- 
Story, in the case of the United States v. Cornell—2 | linians, Marylanders, and Lower Countrymen, conceal- 
Mason's Rep. 63. The constitutional learning of a Judge | ing themselves behind trees and the brush, made a good 
who so brilliantly ornaments the illustrious bench of | defence; but were overpowered by numbers, and not 
which he is a shining and conspicuous member, it were | being supported, were obliged to follow the rest. 
superfluous to eulogize, Major Grant exposed himself in the thickest of the fire, 

“ Whenever,” says Judge Story, “a purchase is made | and endeavoured to rally his men, but all to no pur- 
of land for forts, magazines, &c. by the national govern-| pose, as they were by this time flanked on all sides. 
ment, and the state legislature has given its consent to| Major Lewis and his party came up and engaged, but 
the purchase, the land so purchased by the very terms | were soon obliged to give way, the enemy having the 
of the constitution, ipso fucto falls within the exclusive | hill of him, and flanking him every way. A number 
legislation of congress, and the state jurisdiction is com- | were drove into the Ohio, most of whom were drowned. 
pletely ousted. ‘This is the necessary result, for exclu- | Major Grant retreated to the baggage, where Captain 
sive jurisdiction is the attendant upon exclusive legis- | Bullet was posted with fifty men, and again endeavor- 
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lation: and the consent of the state legislature is by the | 
very terms of the constitution by which all states-are | 
bound and to which all are parties, a virtual surrender | 
and cession of its sovereignty over the place. Nor is | 
there any thing novel in this construction. It is under | 
the like terms in the same clause of the constitution that | 
exclusive jurisdiction is now exercised by congress in | 
the District of Columbia. 


The state therefore being divested of all jurisdiction, 


ed to rally the flying soldiers, by entreating them in 
the most pathetic manner to stand by him, but all in 
vain, as the enemy were close at their heels. As soon 
as the enemy came up to Captain Bullet, he attacked 
them very furiously for some time, but not being sup- 
ported, and most of his men killed, was obliged to give 
way. However, his attacking them, stopped the pur- 
suit, so as to give many an opportunity of escaping. The 
enemy followed Maj. Grant, and at last separated them, 


and the United States possessing ‘‘exclusive legislation” | and Capt. Bullet was obliged to make off. He ima- 
over the Navy Yard, I am of opinion, that no act of le-| gines the Major must be taken, as he was surrounded 
gislation can be exercised over it by this state, nor con- | on all sides, but the enemy would not kill him, and often 
sequently by this corportion, which is subordinate to | called to him to surrender. The French gave quarters 
and a creature of the state and bound by all its consti-| to all that would accept it. 

tutional acts: the conclusion then is syllogistic, this cor- 
poration can exercise no act of legislation over the Navy 
Yard, as the United States possess the ‘* exclusive legis- 


lation;’’ taxation is an act of legislation, therefore they Qui Tam Action. —The Mayor, Alderman and Citi- 


can exercise no right of taxation over it, zens of Philadelphia, vs. John Barnes, George Rose- 
I am, gentlemen, most respectfully your obedient} man, Edw. Johnson. 


servant, PARSEY OAKFORD. 


LAW CASE. 


Defendants were charged with occupying stalls or 
stand in the Jersey (High street) Market, as regular 
butchers, under the pretence of being farmers, which 


, GRANT'S DEFEAT, _ , | Stalls or stands are set apart by the ordinances of the 
The following account of this unfortunate affair, is city expressly for the use of farmers. 


more particular than any account we have seen—it is} Penalty five dollars. 


Gnitiannd trees tha Deamtdivants Rance ck, 19.1788. The prosecution was conducted by David Paul 
¢ ytvant ’ 2,1758 Brown, S. Brashears, and A. T. Smith, Esqrs. 

Annapotis, Oct. Sth. C. J. Ingersoll, Esq. for defendants. 

We are informed by a letter from Frederick county, The case came up before the Mayor on Monday last, 


that on Monday the 11th of September, Maj. Grant of | and as it excited considerable interest, the office was 
the Highland regiment, marched from our camp on the | crowded with spectators, generally, of course, butchers 
waters of the Kickiminita’s, with 37 officers, and 805 | and shinners. The butchers being unable to obtain the 
privates, taken from the different regiments that com-| protection from councils, which they have asked for, 
pose the Western Army, on an expedition against Fort | seem resolved to keep a sharp eye on all shinners, and, 


Duquesne. . : whenever practicable, arraign them for a violation of 
The third day after their march, they arrived within | the existing ordinances. 


11 miles of Fort Duquesne, and halted till 3 o’clock in | 
the afternoon; then marched within 2 miles of Fort Du-| ti 


quesne, and left their baggage there, guarded by a cap- | prisoners constantly attend market, and demean them- 
tain, 2 subalterns, and fifty men, and marched with the | selves in all respects as regular butchers—that they 


rest of the troops, and arrived at 11 o’clock at night| occupy stalls in the Jersey market appropriated by law 
upon a hill, a quarter of a mile from the Fort. Major | to farmers—that they purchase cattle on this side of the 
Grant sent 2 officers and 50 men to the Fort, to attack | river as well as on the other—that they reside in or near 
all the Indians, &c. they should find lying out of the| the city of Camden—that they kill in Camden, and 
Fort; they saw none, nor were they challenged by the | bring their meat to market, under the pretence of be- 
centries. As they returned, they set fire to a large ing farmers. It was also asserted by some of the wit- 





A number of witnesses were examined, of whose tes- 
mony we took copious notes. It was proved that the 
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nesses, that neither of the prisoners at this time own 
or occupy farms, sufficient for the purpose of raising 
cattle. 

The examination of witnesses on the part of the pro- 
secution was closed, but the counsel for the defendants 
not being prepared for defence, the trial was postponed 
till some time in September. 

Mr. Ingersoll gave notice that his defence would rest 
principally on the ground of the defendants possessing 
land and being farmers.—Sat. Eve. Post. 





For the Register of Pennsylvania. 
THE ALCHEMIST. 
No. XXVI. 
ON AMERICAN CRITICISM. 
Now I have spent my choler, spilt my gall, 
And fee! more placid, I shall nought recall, 
Write; rave, blaspheme; I do despise ye all. 


American Bards. A Satire. 


I conress I am disgusted with the ferocious and ma- 
lignant style in which much of the criticism of the day 
deals with those unfortunate individuals who attempt to 
amuse the public with their efforts at poetry. In hand- 
ling the works of those whose reputation is already es- 
tablished, we observe something like attention to the 
rules of ancient criticism and modern politeness; but 
when the reviewer gets hold of an obscure writer or one 
whom he chooses to consider as a dunce, those princi- 
ples of conduct by which we ure taught as a duty to 


avoid unnecessarily wounding the feelings of our neigh- | 


bour, seem to be entirely dismissed from the mind, and 
the unfortunate author is handed over to bull dogs to be 
baited, with as little remorse, as if, instead of being a 
harmless proser, he were a high offender against the 
He seems to be, 
habitually and as a thing of course, regarded as a cri- 
minal. 
motto which has not adorned the front of a celebrated 
journal without a clear application and a steady, un- 


peace and welfare of the community. 


‘‘Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” is a 


sparing enforcement. The unlucky wretch who is 
guilty of dullness, or, what is the same thing, who be- 
longs to a different political party, or has given private 
offence to one of the leading reviewers, is not even held 
entitled to the refinements of modern penal jurispru- 
dence. Unlike the murderer, the offending scribbler, 
thus tried and condemned without a jury of his peers, 


———— ee af 


| shapeless blade of the Malay kreese, roughly ham- 
'mered out of soft iron, inflicts an incomparably more 
| painful and rankling wound than the finest scimitar of 
|Damascus. A tolerable example of the temper with 
which one unsuccessful writer occasionally views his fel- 
lows, may be found in the verses I have appropriated 
as a motto. 


They are selected from a recent produc- 
tion which has lately fallen under my eye, not certainly 
from their intrinsic poetical beauty, or their grammati- 
cal correctness, but from their affording a fair specimen 
of the virulent style, and sufficient to exemplify what [ 
have in view, 


What can there be in the transitory 
poetry of the day to justify the expression of such emo- 
tions? Is it possible that the mere fact of having written 
a number of poetical pieces, of various merits and de- 
merits, the majority certainly not inferior to those of the 
author who expresses himself in this vehement manner, 

| can ever justify professions of hatred and contempt, and 

| the use of reproachful and insulting language, such as 
by unanimous consent is forbidden in society? 


We have heard of a politician, who, in the heat of an 
angry debate, was unceremoniously addressed with the 
| significant words, “You lie.” Our citizen was not de- 
| ficient in that virtue, so necessary to a statesman, self- 
command. ‘* Stop there!” he said, **Let usargue that! 
If you will only listen to me, I will undertake to con- 
vince you that [ did not lie!” In imitation of this rea- 
/sonable disputant, I will endeavour to point out some 
of the arguments which might be used by an unlucky 
dunce alleged to be taken in the act of violating the 
good taste of the community by the perpetration of per- 
fectly detestable verses, in order to protect himself 
| against the severity of criticism and disarm the anger of 
the outraged public. He should move court in mitiga- 

_ tion of sentence; and then represent that in reality the 
‘injury to the commonwealth was not by any means so 
‘great as has been represented. ‘The writing of bad 
| poetry “breaks no man’s leg, nor picks his pocket.” 
| His wares are put in the market precisely as is done 
| with any others, and there exists no more reason why a 
| man should be punished for offering bad poetry for sale 
than for keeping cloth of an inferior quality, or selling 


a badly made coat, ‘*Caveat emptor.”? No man is obli- 





is subjected not only to execution but to the torture; | ged to buy. He who purchases takes the article at his 
the utmost ingenuity of authorship being tasked to in- own risk, and if he “like not the tragedy,” he may 
flict the rack more severely, and to awaken the feelings | throw it down. Besides, even if the individual who has 
of the lacerated sufferer to the utmost pitch of torment. | bought a volume think himself under obligation, from 

Of this it would not be difficult to cite abundant in- | the incidental circumstance of having purchased it, to 
stances. I shall not, however, occupy time with quoting | peruse the whole, and be thereby put to serious loss and 
what is so very familiar. It is still harder, that the un- | damage of his time, yet even then, it may be considered 
fortunate writer has to submit not only to the stings of that the amount of the latter consumed is usually small, 
wit and genius, but to the coarse and blundering assaults | that it is not always certain that said time would other- 
of rival dulnesss. It is some satisfaction to have it said, | wise have been better employed, and that it is not im- 
‘‘7Enzz magni dextracadis.” The pangs cf the wound | probable that a considerable proportion of the readers 
are greatly softened by the fine edge and delicate pol- | who shall so act, will not receive any very acutely pain- 
ish of the weapon; and even the sufferer, if nature and ‘ful sensation from the violence thus done to their good 
education have endowed him with taste, can occasion- | taste. He may besides plead his u!ter innocence of any 





ally derive some pleasure from the grace and dexterity | evil design in the production of the poetry in question; 
with which it has been wielded. Of this he is deprived | he having sincerely intended to write only that which 
when the attack is made by an inferior hand and with | was really good and sufficient for the public taste, and 
an imperfect instrument. Thus the rusty, jagged and | bona fide entertained the opinion, at the time of publi- 
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cation, that the verses in question did really possess the | shall not, I think, find any new motives to confirm us 
adequate merit to which we have here alluded. Nor) in our admiration of the brutal style of criticism. The 
could, I think, a reasonable court fail to admit that these | general obligation of a reviewer or other critic, as I un- 


pleadings would greatly abate their estimate of the ex- | derstand it, is not to punish, but to discriminate—he is 
treme criminality of the action. 











not employed as an executioner, nor even as a consta- 
But to drop the impersonation of the unhappy cul- | ble, but as a judge. The importance of his office is 
prit, | will proceed, in my own proper style, to express | certainly very great. The larger mass of the reading 
the reasons why I think acrimony in judging of even | public are too much occupied with business or amuse- 
bad poetry unsuitable and unbecoming. The writing | ment to be able to peruse more than a very small por- 
of poetry is essentially a noble and honourable task. It, tion of the books that come out; and the influence 
is an attempt to communicate an innocent and elevated which may be exerted on the selection of those they do 
pleasure; and is rarely executed without a consentane-| Tread, by a critic, himself generally attended to, and 
ous effort to improve, or at least to refine the mind. He | speaking with the authority conferred by talents and 
who eminently succeeds in it has been held in honour | learning, must naturally, till it meets with contradiction, 
in all ages of the world. As has been lately remarked | be almost unbounded. And when an authority of this 
by a critic, in speaking of Lord Byron, the death of a} class does clash with its competitors, it is generally 


great poet is felt as a more personal loss, by each mem- 
ber of the community, than that of any man of political 
distinction, The successful and celebrated bard winds 
himself into the feelings of the reader, supplies him with 
new ideas, and awakens his most concealed sympathies; 
filling, in short, the place ofa private friend. Such an 
individual then, is not only honoured but loved. He 
contributes largely to the enjoyment of his fellows, and | 
is accordingly rewarded by them, Now, what is the 
extent of the offence committed by an unsuccessful imi- 
tator? Led by that very common, if not almost univer- 
sal source of error,an undue estimate of his own powers, 
he has undertaken to amuse the public! he has at- 
tempted to give a refined and honourable pleasure! he | 
has had the presumption to think that what cost him | 
labour and time, is worthy to fill up a few of the idle | 
moments of others, and he has accordingly induced a/ 
bookseller to multiply copies of it, and make their ex- | 
istence known! For this imprudence he is punished 


{ 


about the works of individuals who are the political or 
other rivals of the editors; leaving the great mass of lite- 
rature to the operation of ordinary causes. The public 
dre habitually influenced in their opinions by these tri- 
bunals to a very great degree indeed, and consider 
their perusal as a short cut to a great amount of know- 
ledge, which most persons have no time to acquire in 
any other form. 


Of how much importance, then, is it that these duties 
should be faithfully performed. From how much use- 
ful knowledge or agreeable reading may an unfaithful 
reviewer debar us, as effectually as if by the combustion 
ofa library! By the simple disapprobation of an influ- 
ential tribunal, the public are prevented from inquiring; 
there is no appeal, and all future efforts of the same au- 
thor are blasted with the reproach of dullness, and al- 
most deprived of the utter possibility of a retrieval.— 
Now, when we reflect upon the ordinary progress of 
authorship, this will appear manifestly unjust. There 


by disappointment; he experiences the mortification of | 
neglect; he finds that what cost him so much trouble 
and was taken to be the offspring of a moment of high | 


inspiration, is not considered by the public as worthy | the highest distinction,met at first with disheartening fail- 
of the languid glances of a few unemployed minutes; | ures; and had they been crushed in the bud, had exces- 
he experiences the silent and cutting conviction ot his | sive severity succeeded in discouraging them from all 
inferiority in natural faculties and influential rank to | future efforts, I will not now say what a loss to man- 


. ° i . . . . 
the writers whom he had hoped to equal if not to ex-| kind! but what a shameful injustice to the youthful aspi- 
cel. And, to aggravate his misfortune, he is an indi- | rants! 


vidual belonging to a peculiarly sensitive class; it has | It is time now to draw this essay to a conclusion; and 


been for yaar his professional task to excite and to T will only recapitulate by saying, that I do not mean to 
preserve in their utmost acuteness all those emotions | object to candid and rigid criticism; but only to the 


of his mind, which the habits of ordinary business are | manifestations of ill-nature, cruelty and a partisan spirit 
calculated to blunt. 


‘ i wt work — the feel- | when the task is executed. I maintain that justice should 

ings of others, - has neta ly ar anes a See | be done to the merits of the weakest writer whenever 

tions of pain in the liveliest eee Si vistme Heres | his productions are noticed at all; and that bitter and 
: ce es 

dolendum est Primum ipsi tibi,” was the precept of the | sweeping condemnations of the whole of a candidate’s 


critic; and he has put it in the most complete execu- | productions are just as unsuitable to the true character 


° . . . °° ° | oe 
tion. ‘To find himself, in addition to this, treated, and | of criticism as those nauseous and inflated panegyr- 


that habitually » with _ rudeness of language and style ics, which we occasionally find inserted in the daily 
which implies that he is not considered entitled to the | sheets, to aid in the circulation of trash and maw- 
ordinary respect due ee gentleman, is indeed addition- | }-:snness, Dullness and imbecility should undoubtedly 
ally wounding “ the individual himself, but, as there is | be discouraged from wasting their own time and that of 
no retaliation, is not very honourable to the manliness | 4), public; but the censure should be founded upon the 
of the reviewer. 


are scarcely any instances of an author having met with 
brilliant success in his first attempt. Voltaire, Pope, 
Byron, and a number of others who afterwards reached 


real merits of the case, and not depend upon political 
If we examine the office and duty of the latter, we] partisanship, the wishes of a bookseller, or the personal 
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dislikes of an editor. And above all things, critics, in | the shipping intelligence, that captain McFarland of the 
the utmost severity of their indignation, should never | brig Fisher, was struck during the tempest off the mouth 
forget that they are bound as mueh as any other mortals | of the Schuylkill—he was killed immediately, and two 


; ; | of his crew injured.—Pdil Gaz. 
by the common rules of humanity and politeness. P. | 








er re ar Another Revolutionary Soldier gone. 

STATEMENT OF CRIMES, In Tuscarora, on the 15th a aie senr, in 

Statement of the number and species of Crimes for which | the 81st year ofhis age. The deceased was a native of 
Prisoners have been convicted, sentenced, and con-| Germany; and emigrated to this country about the time 
fined in the Jail of the City and County of Philadel- | hostilities commenced between this and the mother 
phia, from the beginning of the year 1790 to the! country. He engaged inthe service of his adopted 
conclusion of the year 1815-—accompanying a letter | country, and was at the battle of Long Island, the battle 
of the Board of Inspectors of the Prison of Philadel- | of White Plains, at Trenton and Princeton, German- 





























phia, of the 8th of February, 1816, town, Brandywine, and others not recollected. He was 
Attempt to poison 1| Felony and robbery 3 | for many years a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Assisting prisoners’ escapel} Horse stealing 145 church, and died in hope of a glorious immortelity be- 
Assault with intent to rob 1} House breaking 2 | yond the grave. 
Assault and battery with | Highway robbery 14 | 
intent to murder 4| Harbouring convicts 1 | Appointment by the President. 
Arson 31) Ll treatment to wife 1 Antan Snane, of Pennsylvania, to be Marshal of the 
Assault and battery 191} Incest 1 | United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
Adultery 1} Indenting a check 1 | vice George B. Porter, appointed Governor of Michigan 
Acceesary toaburglary 1) Kidnapping 1 | territory. 
Assault with intent to kill11| Larceny 289 ——— —— — —— ———— 
Assault with an intent to | Misdemeanor 4 THE REGISTER. 
commit a rape 7| Manslaughter 30 Oe eee ae ee at 
Assault . 14] Murder e the Ist degree 2 AUGUST 27, 1831. 
Burglary 161] Murder in the 2d degree 45) “~~. . .. — 
Bigamy 8| Maiming 1 Something New.—lIfour citizens do not enjoy good 
Bawdy house keeping 17] Nuisance 4; health,the blame cannot be chargeable to Dr. Porter, 
Burning 1) Perjury >| who has successively furnished us with the “ Journal of 
Bastardy 5| Picking pockets 2 Health”—the “C hi f 1? : 
Breaking prison 4| Pass’g counterfeit money15 | Health —the atec nism of Health’’—*“the effects of 
Breach of health laws 1| Poisoning 3 | certain trades and professions on health,” “pure healthy 
mughanr J eevee = bread,” and now with the “Health almanac, for 1832, 
Counterfeitin <0} Rape Ing . » 
Cheating & 4 Oe stolen goods. 56 =a er for 7 parts of the United States. 
Concealing the death of | Riot 11| “bis neat little work, (which is to be continued annual- 
bastard child 12] Robbing U. States mail 1 ly,) besides very full calendar tables, contains numer- 
Conspiracy 23 See to kill, 2 ous maxims and directions, relating to the preservation 
Coinin 2| Tippling house 3 1 rz oe . 
Ecatetot bi a Uttering counterfeit ae of health, calculated to arrest the attention; especially 


Disorderly house keep’g41| notes of those whose library would be incomplete without an 





Deceit 3] Uttering counterfeit dol- | almanac—and who give implicit credit to whatever they 
Defraud 3} __ lars 2| find in those periodicals, Much useful information 
Deserting wife af Tperteg Sue letter of 1| my be communicated to thousands, by these little ve- 
Felony 191] Uttering reget check 3| hicles, who could not be reached in any other way—and 
Fornication 5 - we approve of every attempt to supplant the low jests, 
Forcible abduction 1 Total 4,264 | ridiculous anecdotes, and other nonsense, with which 





almanacs are usually filled, by matter of more useful 


VIOLENT STORM. ge 
tendency and application. 


We experienced on Tuesday evening, between 7 and 
8 o’clock, one of the most violent storms encountered 
in Philadelphia this season. The rain during a short 
period came in unbroken floods; the lightning was viv- 
id and a time, almost incessant;—and the intonations of 
the thunder were almost deafening. The storm came 
on with great rapidity from the west, and hung above 
the town “like Night,”—the effects this morning are 
decidedly exhilarating. The sun has his smile without 
his intense fire:—and the air is clear and refreshing.— 
Some damage was cause by the lightning. A house in 
Wharton street was smitten by the fluid—the chimnies 
protracted, ceiling rent, and the floors torn up in the 
passage of the burning stream to the cellar. Although 
persons were sitting below, in the basement rooms, no 
lives were lost, or any bodily injury sustained by the 
dwellers,—whose escape may be considered very re- 
markable, 

Since writing the above, we have been informed on 
good authority by a gentleman residing in the upper sec- 
tion of the town, that three men were killed instantaneous 
ly by lightning, a few miles up the Delaware. After 
the cloud had passed over the city, several tremendus 





We understand the first stone was laid on Saturday 
last, on the rail road near Belmont, which, we believe, 
is also, the first on any part of the route to Columbia. 
So little ceremony attended this operation, that few of 
our citizens were aware of its being in contemplation, 





Expeditious Travelling.—A gentleman left this city 
on Wednesday morning in the Steamboat Emerald—and 
after being detained several hours in landing passen- 
gers at the Camp-meeting ground, reached Cape Island 
about four or five in the afternoon, and had a comfort- 
able bathing at night—next morning after bathing, he 
left the Cape, after sun-rise, and was in this city, before 
three o’clock of the same day, 
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